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Horner,  Henry  Gov.  of  111, 


POLITICAL  NOTES 

Springfield  Spectacle 

Jefferson  did  not  love  Hamilton  more 
than  Eugene  Talmadge  and  Harold  Le 
Clair  Ickes  love  each  other.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia,  a  master  of  Southern  in- 
vective, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  possesses  the  most  sulphurous  vocabu- 
lary in  the  New  Deal,  long  ago  singled  out 
each  other  for  particular  attention.  Month 
ago  Secretary  Ickes  curled  his  lip  and 
sneered:  "Really,  I  don't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  anything  his  Chain-Gang  Excel- 
lency says."  Governor  Talmadge  drawled 
back:  "Aw!  He's  just  one  of  them  boon- 
doggles." 

Last  week  Springfield's  Midday  Lunch- 
eon Club  and  Governor  Henry  Horner  of 
Illinois  decided  to  do  an  extraordinary 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Springfield's 
greatest  citizen,  Abraham  Lincoln.  To 
Governor  Horner's  mansion  for  dinner 
went  a  distinguished  gathering  including 
Secretary  Ickes  and  Governor  Talmadge. 
They  met.  shook  hands,  turned  away.  Af- 
terward the  members  and  guests  of  the 
Midday   Luncheon   Club   assembled   in  a 


higrFschool  auditorium  for  a  special  treat. 
On  the  platform,  a  handsome  lectern  bore 
a  large  portrait  of  Lincoln.  Out  to  the 
speakers'  seats  marched  Governor  Horner, 
Secretary  Ickes,  Governor  Talmadge,  a 
spectacle  which  awed  the  audience  and  the 
nation. 

As  Governor  Talmadge  spoke,  he  proved 
to  be  in  one  of  his  more  refined,  restrained, 
grammatical  moods.  Said  he:  "In  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  'We  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow'  his 
memory,  but  we  can  be  dedicated,  we  can 
be  consecrated  to  our  duty  to  our  country 
in  this  time  of  stress  and  peril  and  emulate 
his  example,  and  not  run  wild  on  a  dream 
that  the  Government  owes  us  a  living.  .  .  . 

"Lincoln  knew  that  Government  was 
not  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  tax- 
ing the  people  to  the  point  where  they 
were  either  paupers  or  thieves.  Lincoln 
knew  that  patronage  was  the  greatest  en- 
emy of  all  governments.  .  .  .  Would  that 
we  had  a  man  like  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House  today.  If  we  did,  he  would  never 
allow  a  brain-trusters'  creed  to  teach  the 
doctrine  that  you  can  boondoggle  your- 
self back  to  prosperity." 

Secretary  Ickes  then  took  his  turn  at 
the  lectern,  drew  his  moral  from  the  text 
of  Lincoln's  life.  Said  he:  "It  appears  to 
have  been  Abraham  Lincoln  who  scuttled 
the  American  Constitution,  set  up  a  dic- 
tatorship, threw  the  Supreme  Court  into 
the  Potomac  River  and  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  Congress.  In  fact,  General 
George  B.  McClellan  ran  against  him  for 
President  in  1864  on  a  'Save-the-Consti- 
tution'  platform.  .  .  . 

"It  is  only  when  a  President  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  cause  of  the  plain 
people,  when  he  is  determined  to  equalize 
economic  opportunities  so  as  to  establish 
a  better  and  happier  social  order,  that  the 
Copperheads,  their  ancestors  and  their 
descendants  secrete  an  extra  supply  of 
venom  with  which  to  strike  down  the  man 
who  bravely  tilts  his  lance  against  special 
privilege  and  entrenched  greed." 

There  the  miracle  ended.  Photogra- 
phers approached  Georgia's  Governor, 
asked  if  he  would  pose  shaking  hands  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  the 
Lincoln  tomb.  He  agreed.  When  they 
approached  Mr.  Ickes  with  the  same  prop- 
osition, that  New  Dealer  roared:  "I  will 
not!" 


Wide  World 
Secretary  Ickes,  Governor  Horner,  Club  President  &  Governor  Talmadge 
Over  Lincoln  they  spoke  but  would  not  shake. 


LATE  VETERAN  PAID 
TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 


i 


An  article  written  in  1910  by  the 
late  W.  H.  Houghtlin  of  this  city, 
Civil  War  veteran,  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  whose  birthday  anniversary 
was  observed  Wednesday,  was  given 
to  the  News  this  week  by  Miss  Lillian 
Houghtlin,  daughter  of  the  writer. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  eve  of 
his  Gettysburg  speech  at  the  home  of 
Hon.  David  Wills,  where  he  was  be- 
ing entertained.  I  was  then  in  the 
town,  laid  up  with  inflammatory 
rheumatism  and  as  we  expected  a 
speech  I  was  carried  there  by  several 
comrades.  He  made  no  speech,  but 
after  repeated  calls,  came  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  with  a  voice,  mild  as  a 
woman's  but  firm  and  far  reaching, 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  words 
after  a  few  preliminaries: 

"  'I  will  make  no  speech,  for  I 
have  none  to  make;  our  errand  here  \ 
is  one  of  dep  significance,  and  no  j 
words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to 
those  noble  patriotic  men,  that  sleep 
in  yonder  battlefield." 

"His  mien  then,  was  a  sad  one. 
His  strongly  marked  swarthy  face 
was  deeply  seamed  and  careworn 
augmented  by  his  deeply  set  eyes  and 
heavy  busy  eyebrows,  together  with 
a  weary  stoop  of  his  whole  person. 

"I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices the  next  day,  but  saw  from  my 
window  the  procession  as  it  wended 
its  way  to  the  "Soldiers'  National 
Cemetery"  which  then  consisted  of 
17  acres.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated  be- 
side Old  John  Burns,  the  hero  of 
Gettysburg,  in  an  open  carriage  and 
while  seated,  bowed  quietly  at  the 
large  cheering  crowd. 

"The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
followed  with  those  few  words  we  all 
remember  so  we'll,  they  were  so  over- 
shadowed by  the  preceeding  address, 
its  great  eloquence  and  historical 
worth  and  research,  that  for  the  time 
it  fell  flat  and  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment, not  only  to  the  audience, 
but  to  the  public  in  general. 


"My  recollection  is  that  its  worth 
was  first  discovered  by  a  London 
paper,  then  caught  up  on  Chas.  A. 
Dana,  from  that  on  heralded  as  one 
of  the  choicest  gems  of  literature. 

"I  afterwards,  in  company  of  an 
old  comrade,  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  after 
his  death  as  he  lay  on  his  bier  in 
"Old  Independence  Hall"  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

"We  entered  the  hall  on  a  platform 
through  a  window  north  of  the  main 
door  on  Chestnut  street  and  came  out 
on  Walnut.  We  formed  in  line  be- 
fore daylight  and  got  our  turn  very 
late  in  the  evening. 

"The  features  were  very  recog- 
nizable, the  broad  retreating  fore- 
head, the  same  heavy  bold  eyebrows 
and  bushy  dark  hair,  but  the  ex- 
pression was  peaceful,  and  lines  of 
care  were  smoothed  away.  It  was 
long  after  this  that  all  recognized  the 
noble  character  of  the  man,  or  ap- 
preciated his  broad  farseeing  states- 
manship." 


The  Georgetowner 
Fcbruary  16,  1967 


One  Hundred  and  Five 
Years  Ago  in  Washington 


By  Marilyn  Houston 


Courtesy    Lib.  of  Cons 

Ambrotype  by  P.  Butler  -  1860 
President  Abraham  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  at 
a  window  in  his  office  in  the 
White  House,  looking  out  on  a  cold 
February  night  in  1862,  probably 
was  sorting  out  a  number  of 
thoughts,  almost  all  of  them  un- 
pleasant. 

He  had  never  thought  that  his 
duty  to  save  the  Union  would  be 
a  light  one,  but  like  others  in 
the  North,  he  was  probably  caught 
up  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  Undoubtedly 
he  was  pleased  and  surprised 
when  his  first  call-out  of  troops 
met  with  such  wholehearted  re- 
sponse, and  again  when  those 
troops  serenaded  him  at  the  White 
House. 

But  by  February,  1862,  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  had  died  down. 
Bull  Run  had  dampened  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  although  that  was 
the  only  big  disaster  of  the  first 
year  there  certainly  were  no 
smashing  successes  to  counter- 
balance it.  Men  had  limped  home 
wounded;  they  had  seen  their 
friends  die  -  they  had  tasted 
war.  Although  there  were  darker 
days  to  come,  by  February,  1862, 
both  sides  knew  it  was  not  going 
to  be  a  short  and  glorious  war 
but  a  long,  painful  one.  The  en- 
thusiasm had  been  replaced  by 
grim  determination. 

The  only  good  news  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  heard  that  month 
came  from  the  West  where  Grant 
had  taken  Fort  Henry  ontheTen= 
nessee  River  and  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  Cumberland  River.  Grant 
made  his  name  at  Fort  Donelson 
almost  as  much  for  his  terse 
communiques  as  for  his  fight- 
ing: "No  terms  except  an  un- 
conditional and  immediate  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.    I  pro- 


pose to  move  immediately  on  your 
works."  The  people  of  the  North 
had  not  seen  such  a  war -like 
general,  and  they  were  charmed 
by  his  belligerence. 

Lincoln  was  having  trouble  with 
his  generals,  and  that  was  another 
problem  on  his  mind  this  Feb- 
ruary night.  MtClellan  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  were  drag- 
ging their  feet.  "Do  you  know 
what  this  is?"  Lincoln  asked  a 
friend  who  accompanied  him  on  a 
visit  to  McClellan's  camp.  "Why 
it  is  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
was  the  reply.  "So  it  is  called," 
Lincoln  said  with  some  bitter- 
ness, "but  that  is  a  mistake;  it 
is  only  McClellan's  bodyguard." 
McClellan  was  not  the  only  re- 
luctant general  who  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  scorn  of  the 
people.  It  was  open  season  on 
general  officers;  there  were  so 
many  of  them  they  did  not  elicit 
any  awe  from  the  public. 

The  conductof  civilian  mem- 
bers of  the  government  had  come 
under  public  scrutiny  as  well. 
There  was  wholesale  investiga- 
tions  at  the  War,  Navy  and  Trea- 
sury Departments.  Gideon  Wel~ 
les  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  had  come 
out  clean,  but  Simon  Cameron  was 
replaced  as  Secretary  of  War  by 
Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Lincoln  felt 
a  general  lack  of  public  confi= 
dence,  probably  due  to  the  set= 
backs  of  the  war.  When  the 
enemy  advances,  people  turn  on 
their  leaders  and  charge  be- 
trayal. 

On  February  14,  1862,  Stanton 
issued  an  order  in  Lincoln's  name 
announcing -that  the  Presidentin- 
tended  to  "employ  with  energy 
the  extraordinary  powers  which 

(Continued    on    Page    7) 
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Howard,    Sir   - 


Inro 


SAYS  WORLD  NEEDS 

"LINCOLN    TOUCH" 
By  Sir  Esme  Howard. 

British   Ambassador  to   the   17.    S. 
in  a  Speech. 


The  political  affairs  of  the 
•world  sorely  need  the  Lincoln 
touch.  Had  Lincoln  been  present  at 
the  Versailles  peace  conference 
he  would  hare 
created  a  dif- 
ferent atmos- 
phere and  many 
causes  of  strife 
would  have  dis- 
appeared. 

He  was  one 
of  the  very  few 
really  great 

Xjw*'    i§|||   men  of     all     time 
if»  Jlillf an<^  *     am    pre" 
'-1* y  im&xk   Pared  t0  so 
^mJ^S^^tther'     than 
•Stf*ESME>iOW^RCr  comparing 
with         the         characters 
records       of      the      other 
statesmen     and     makers     of 


fur- 
that 
him 


great 
his- 
tory, he  seems  to  be  unique  among 
them  and  to  occupy  a  solitary  pin- 
ancle  of  grandeur,  which  no  shifts 
of  spite  or  malice  or  even  criticism 
can  ever  reach. 

This  is  not  so  much  on  account 
of  what  he  did  as  of  what  he  was. 
Other  men  perhaps  have  achieved 
as  much,  the  mark  they  have  left 
in  history  may  have  been  as  great, 
but  I  can  think  of  no  other  man 


who  rose  to  such  heights  of  power 
as  he  did,  who  commanded  during 
such  troublous  and  critical  times, 
who  was  personally  so  violently  at- 
tacked and  at  the  same  time  so  en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  man  in 
history  who,  having  done  so  much 
and  suffered  so  much,  yet  remained 
so  charitable  in  his  judgments,  so 
entirely  without  guile  or  malice,  so 
completely  and  absolutely  without 
thought  of  self,  so  incapable  of  any 
mean  or  ignoble  action  in  order  to 
push  his  own  interests  or  indeed, 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  There- 
fore he  seems  to  me  unique,  in- 
deed— a  character  to  hold  up  for 
the  admiration  of  ourselves,  our 
children  and  our  children's  child- 
ren for  all  time. 

We  can  but  wish  that  there  had 
been  some  men  of  his  perculiar 
character  and  gifts  to  help  us  all 
in  the  peace  settlement  after  the 
late  war.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be- 
lieve that  if  his  wisdom  and  pati- 
ence and  charity  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  terribly  difficult 
problem  of  re-establishing  the  peace 
spirit  throught  the  world,  mare — a 
great  deal  more —  might  have  been 
accomplised  than  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  Lincoln 
would  naturally  have  furthered  and 
premoted  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  all  policies  aiming  to  estab- 
lish world  peace — so  far  as  he  be- 
lieves them  compatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  county. 


tried  to  enter  the  basket,     but  it 
would  tip  over  with  his  weight* 

Bull  was  growing  weaker  and 
great  shivers  shot  through  his  body. 
It  was  seen  something  had  to  be 
done  speedily,  else  the  dog  would 
sink. 

A  volunteer  was  called  for  and 
John  Baskus  took  the  hero  role.  I 
At  the  end  of  a  rope  equipped  with 
a  hook,  John  was  lowered  down 
the  well.  He  slipped  the  hook  un- 
der Bull's  collar  and  both  were 
hauled  to  safety. 

Bull  shook  the  water  from  his 
hide  and  looked  around  for  the  cat. 
It  had  disappeared. 

Chief  Stevenson  lost  his  cap  in 
the  well.  He  left  instructions  to 
fish  it  out  when  the  well  is  cleaned. 
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Howard,  Ruth 

Patriotic  Essay 
Is  Written  By 
Girl  Graduate 


Leavenworth     Girl     Wins     Second 
Place  in  Contest     for     Patriotic 
Essay — Eliminates    Contest- 
ants in  Atchison. 


"Lincoln  and  the  Constitution."  { 

(By   RUTH  HOAVARD.) 

Miss  Ruth  Howard  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  How- 
ard and  during  her  school  years 
has  received  several  medals  for 
good  writing.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class  last 
Thursday  evening  and  received 
jecond  place  at  Emporia  recently 
on  the  excellence  of  the  above  as- 
Bay.  The  prize  was  awarded  by  a 
coterie  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  the  Kansas  City  Star  be- 
ing the  paper  in  this  territory 
which  gave  a  prize.  Miss  Howard 
eliminated  nine  who  entered  in 
this  section  at  the  contest  held  in 
Atchison  several  weeks  ago  and  in 
the  final  test  In  Emporia  there 
were  six  entries  and  she  was 
awarded  second  place. 

At  Washington,  today,  stands  a 
magnificent  marble  structure  of 
conspicuous  size  and  exquisite 
beauty:  a  Nation's  tribute  to  a 
man  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
-died.  Imposing  in  its  strength  cf 
chaste  marble,  a  sanctuary  expres- 
sing dignity  in  every  line  of  its 
simple  architecture,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
intimat6  relationship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Union — that  Un- 
ion which  he  expressed  as  his  par- 
amount purpose  to  save  and  which 
he  did  save. 

Under  that  marble  canopy  up- 
held by  thirty-six  immense  col- 
umns, is  the  figure  of  the  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  seated  in  a 
curule  chair  facing  the  entrance. 
Those  deep,  tender,  anxious  eyes 
are  looking  far  out  through  the 
marble  columns  beyond  the  capi- 
tol  to  the  heart-rending  scenes  of 
battle  fields.  One  hand  clutches 
anxiously  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
while  the  other,  too  weary  to 
move,  hangs  limp.  The  fortitude 
of  heart,  strength  of  character, 
sublime  trust  in  God,  the  hope, 
the  grief,  the  weariness,  and  the 
anxiety,  present  a  picture,  which 
engraves  itself  upon  the  mind. 
Here  is  the  Lincoln  of  Gettysburg, 
sp'eaking  words  of  infinite  tender- 
ness. Here  is  the  war  president 
struggling,  to  keep  the  North  and 
South  from  parting  forever.  Here 
is  enshrined  the  soul  of  the  man 
who  sacrificed  himself  that  the 
constitution  might  be  preserved — 
that  the  Union  might  be  perpetuat- 
ed. 

From  a  rude  log  cabin  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  he  came. 
Though  born  in  humble  circum- 
stances, Lincoln,  by  virtue  of  great 
natural  endowments — both  physi- 
cal and  mental — rose  step  by  step 
in      spite   of   his   environment   and 


Not  realizing  these  stupendous 
facts  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  value  of  Union  and 
Liberty  combined  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  unbroken  constitution, 
which  Lincoln  distinctly  recog- 
nized. Yet,  in  1858  when  Doug- 
las and  he  became  opposing  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  .how  barren 
was  Lincoln's  past  political  career 
in  comparison  to  that  of  Douglas, 
one  of  the  brilliant  figures  then  in 
politics. 

During  the  unique  campaign 
which  followed  tney  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  Illinois!  Lincoln, 
in  defense, of  that  immortal  docu- 
ment which  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  said  at  Springfield,  "a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but 
I  do  expect  it  to  cease  to  be  divid- 
ed." 

Though  Lincoln's  outspoken  hon- 
esty cost  him  the  senatorship,  he 
had  come  before  the  nation  and  by  ' 
vanquishing  the  eloquent  "Little 
Giant"  with  the  broad  side  of  logic 
he  soon  became  president. 

Previous  to  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
prevent  the  southern  states^  from 
seceding.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
seceded  states  to  face  Lincoln  at 
his  inauguration  with  a  confederacy 
in  actual  existence.     And  they  did. 

Lincoln    knew     he     must     speak 
plainly.     When  asked  his  policy,  he 
replied.  "It  is  marked  out   by  the 
Constitution."       He    also     affirmed 
that  no  state  could  leave  the  Union 
on   its   own  mere  notion,   that  the 
Union    was,    despite    the   establish- 
ment of  the  Confederacy,  still  un-  j 
broken,    and   that  the  laws   of  the 
Constitution    should    be     faithfully 
executed  in  all  states.     He  did  not  I 
call  the  southern  people  rebels;   he  j 
believed  they  were  sincere,  but  mis-  ! 
guided.     In  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress,   Lincoln    also    said,    "I    hold 
that  in  contemplation  of  universal 
law   and   of   the   Constitution,    the* 
Union  of  these  states  is  perpetual. 
Perpetuity  is   implied',    if    not     ex- 
pressed in  the  fundamental  law  of 
all    national    governments."      Then  ! 
in  closing  he  made  that  statement  . 
so  frequently  quoted,  "You  have  no 
oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy 
the  government,  while  I  shall  have 
the  most  solemn   one  to   preserve,  . 
protect  and  defend  it."     The  days,  ' 
months,  and  years  of  struggle  which  1 
followed   revealed   the   meaning  of  - 
Union,  told  what  that  oath  meant.  « 

Lincoln  held  the  country  togeth- 
er   through    weary   months    of    re-  : 
verses       and       ineffective       effort,  >• 
through  all  phases  of  division  and  . 
failing— Courage.     There  is  no   rec- 
ord that  he  ever  faltered  in  his  pur- 
pose.   There  were  times  when  noth- 
ing was   to   bex  done,  when  he  sat  P 
in  the  White  House,  a  grim  monu- 
ment of  resolve. 

Though  he  had  always  hated  hu- 
man slavery,  at  the*outset,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had    no    intention  of 


press  the  world  with  the  magni- 
tude of  Lincoln's  character.  To 
read  of  him  is  to  read  his  praises 
— a  man  noble  of  mind,  noble  of 
character,  kind  though  stern,  with 
a  religion  broader  than  any  creed, 
a  man  whom  we  hail  today  as  the 
greatest   American. 

Upon  a  cross  on  Calvary  a  di- 
vine sacrifice  was  made  to  save 
the  world;  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
"for  all  under  constitutional  unity, 
k  great  American  sacrifice  was 
pade  to  save  the  Union.  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived,  labored  and  died  that 
that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Howard,  Ruth 


Patriotic  Essay 
Is  Written  By 
Girl  Graduate 


leavenworth     Girl     Wins      Sect 
Place  in  Contest     for     Patriot 
Essay — Eliminates    Contest- 
ants in  Atchison. 


♦'Lincoln  and  the  Constitution." 


ard    and    durln; 

has   received   sc 

good  writing. 

of      the      graduating      class     last 

Thursday     evening     and     received 

lecond  place  at  Emporia     recently 


m>  mbiT 


say.  The  prize  -was'  awarded  b 
coterie  of  newspapers  all  over 
country,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Ing  the  paper  in  this  terrii 
which  gave  a  prize.  Miss  How 
eliminated  nine  who  entered 
this  section  at  the  contest  helc 
Atchison  several  weeks  ago  ant 


awarded  second  place. 

At  Washington,  today,  stands  a 
magnificent  marble     structure     of 

beauty:  a  Nation's  tribute  to  a 
man  and  the  cause  for  which  tie 
-died.  Imposing  in  its  strength  of 
chaste  marble,  a  sanctuary  expres- 
sing dignity  In  every  line  of  its 
simple  architecture,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
intimate  relationship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Union — that  Un- 
ion which  he  expressed  as  his  par- 
amount purpose  to  save  and  which 
he  did  save. 

Under  that  marble  canopy  up- 
held by  thirty-six  immense  col- 
umns. Is  the  figure  of  the  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  seated  in  a 
curule  chair  facing  the  entrance. 
Those  deep,  tender,  anxious  eyes 
are   looking  far    out    through  the 

tol  to   the   heart-rending   scenes    of 


anxioush 


move,   hangs   limp.      The   fortitude 
of     heart,     strength   of  character 

sublime  trust  in   God,      tiie      hope, 


thp 


the 


engraves'  itself  upon  the  mind. 
Here  is  the  Lincoln  of  Gettysburg, 
speaking  words  of  infinite  tender- 
ness. Here  Is  the  war  president 
struggling,  to  keep  the  North  and 
South  from  parting  forever.  Here 
is   enshrined    the   soul   of  the   man 


From  a  rude  log  cabin 
mountains  of  Kentucky  he 
Though     born   in    humble 

natural   endowments — both 


It,  Buch  as  the 

original,  for  its  background  we  go 
back  tn  the  fantastic  symbols  of 
the  Magna  Charta  and  to  the  echo 
irom  the  fields  of  Mars  ton  Moore. 
It  contains  in  spirit  the  best  of 
that  memorable  Mayflower  Com- 
pact and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. When  the  flftyflve 
statesmen  met  in  constitutional 
convention,  they  met  expressly  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union.  And 
here,  intent  upon  one  momentous 
task,  they  worked  with  the  grim 
determination  and  forslght  that 
gave  to  humanity  such  a  priceless 
document  as  the.  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  a  constitution 
which  has  expanded  through  Inter- 
pretation  and   application   to   meet 


Not  realizing  these  stupendous 
facts  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  value  of  Union  and 
Liberty   combined  with   the  signifi- 


dates    for    the 


past  political  caret 


wlurh  [uMov.'i'il  trii-w  tr.ivvrseii  tin- 
greater  part  of  Illinois.  Lincoln, 
in  defense, of  that  immortal  docu- 
ment which  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  said  at  Sprint  Held,  ";i 


slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall— but 
I  do  expect  it  to  cease  to  be  divid- 


n  became  president, 
rtous   to   Lincoln's   ii 


press  the  world  with  the  magni- 
tude of  Lincoln's  character.  To 
read  of  him  is  to  read  his  praises 
— a  man  noble  of  mind,  noble  of 
character,  kind-  though  stern,  with 
a  religion  broader  than  any  creed, 
a  man  whom  we  hail  today  as  the  ! 
greatest   American. 

vine  sacrifice  was  made  to  save  j 
the  world;  on  the  altar  of  freedom 

for  all  under  constitutional  unity, 
a  great  American  sacrifice  was 
made  to  save  the  Union.  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived,  labored  and  died  that 
that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


replied,  "it  is  marked  out  by  the 
Constitution."  He  also  affirmed  j 
that  no  state  could  leave  the  Union  ' 
on  its  own  mere  notion,  that  the 
Union   was,    despite   the   establish-  , 

broken,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  \ 
Constitution  should  be  faithfully ! 
executed  in  all  states.  He  did  not  I 
call  the  southern  people  rebels;  he  | 
hclifvifl  they  were  sincere,  but  mis-  ! 
guided.  In  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress,   Lincoln    also   said,    "I    hold 

law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the^ 
Union  of  these  states  is  perpetual. 
Perpetuity  is  implied!  if  n'ot  ex- 
pressed in  the  fundamental  law  of 
all   national    governments."      Then 

so  frequently  quoted,  "You  have  no 
oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy 
the  government,  while  I  shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve, 
piotect  and  defend  it."  The  days, 
months,  and  years  of  struggle  which 
followed  revealed  the  meaning  of 
Union,  told  what  that  oath  meant. 
Lincoln  held  the  country  togeth- 


thi-ou^h 


nths    of 


effort, 


Tln'i  p  wi'if  tJivn-.;  wln'ii 
as  to  be1-  done,  when  1 
White  House,  a  grim  i 


OWllM-  IK. 


Lincoln  considered 


him  und  liis  -'-mi  ;itlon  to  pass  i 
unbroken  to  future  generations 
liberty-loving   Americans. 


■  i-i-lf  (irstrnv- 


mchmond  had  fallen,  h 
ad  ceased,  the  whole  na 
)iced.     Old  Glory  Moated  > 


of  Webster  remarked,  "Some  dlt 
too  late,"  and  some  too  soon.  Bui 
let  us  not  judge  an  act  of  a  right- 
eous God.  Whether  late  or  soon 
death  found  Lincoln  with  his  lire- 
purpose  accomplished.  His  bouse  I 
wan  in  order — an  undivided  house 
— the  Union  had  been  preserved. 

Tongues',  more  eloquent  than 
mine,  can  scarcely  find  torms  big 
enough    and    broad    enough    to   1m- 


nm  T7  ti  orm  T"' >  n 


a 


Beautiful  Paragraph  About  15  ncoln. 

In  an  address  to  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  in  Decatur  on  Lincoln, 
Rev.  David  F.  Howe,  the  elocjuent 
Methodist  divine";  nan  this  beautiful 
paragraph: 

"Four  years  ago  I  visited  Old  Salem 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon,  walked 
over  the  ruins  of  the  old  store  and  mill. 
Out  of  the  cellar  of  the  old  store  grow 
two  trees,  a  sycamore  and  another 
variety.  They  seem  to  spring  from 
common  root,  their  trunks  are  woven 
together,  their  branches  mingle.  On 
one  some  artist  has  cut  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  face  of  Lincoln..  How 
significant.  By  his  patriotism  he  has 
woven  the  pine  of  the  north  and  the 
palm  of  the  south  into  the  inseparable 
tree  of  the  United  Republic,  bearing 
aloft  the  face  and  the  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal patriot,  Lincoln." 


< 
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Congress  And  President  Join 
Nation  In  Tribute  To  Lincoln 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (UP)— Rep.  Evan  Howell  (R- 
111.,)  called  on  Congress  in  a  Lincoln  Day  speech  today  to 
heed  the  "wisdom  and  philosophy"  of  the  great  emancipator 
in  dealing  with  the  great  national  problems  of  today. 

Howell  represents  the  same  Illinois  district  which  sent  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  House  100  years  ago.  His  speech  of  tribute 
was  part  of  a  nationwide  observance  of  the  138th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth. 

As  Howell  spoke,  President  Tru-O 
man  left  the  White  House  for  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  colonnaded 
shrine  dedicated  in  1922  to  the 
16th  President  of  the  United  States  | 
and  the  Union  which  he  saved. 
There,  near  the  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  Mr.  Truman  will  lay  a 
wreath  before  the  huge  marble 
statue  of  Lincoln  which  faces  east 
toward  the  Washington  monument 
and  the  Capitol. 

Congressional  activity  slowed 
town  as  many  important  Repub- 
licans left  town  for  Lincoln  Day 
speeches  throughout  the  nation. 

Mr.  Truman's  visit  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  was  arranged  to 
culminate  a  program  of  memorial 
services  there  by  some  30  patriotic 
organizations. 

The  program  included  a  reading 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
by  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3rd, 
grandson  of  the  leader  of  Union 
armies  in  the  Civil  War. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1842,  at  Springfield,  111.,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said: 

This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  Washington.  We 
are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  Washington 
is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth — long  since 
mightiest  in  noral  reformation.  On  that 
name  a  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To 
add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let 
none  attempt  It.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce 
the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splen- 
dor leave  it  shining  on. 

Could  any  spoken  words  be  more  ade- 
quate today  in  commemorating  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fourth  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Little  did  this  young  lawyer— 33  years 
of  age — dream  that  his  own  name  would 
take  its  place  alongside  of  Washington 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who 
ever  lived. 

Realizing  as  I  do  that  the  inadequacy 
of  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  add  luster 
to  the  name  of  Lincoln,  I  do  feel  that 
we  might  recall  some  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  this  great  American  as  ex- 
pressed by  him  during  his  lifetime. 

In  another  speech  at  Springfield,  111., 
in  1840,  he  said: 

Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty, 
and  ours  may  lose  hers,  but  if  she  shall,  be 
it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the 
last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her. 
If  I  ever  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and 
expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  its  Almighty  Architect,  it  is  when 
I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country  de- 
serted by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I,  standing 
up  boldly  and  alone,  hurling  defiance  at  her 
victorious  oppressors.  And  here,  without  con- 
templating consequences,  before  high  heaven, 
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and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  I  swear 
eternal  fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it, 
of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  and  my 
love.  And  who  that  thinks  with  me  will  not 
fearlessly  adopt  the  oath  I  take.? 

Such  were  the  ideals  of  the  young  Lin- 
coln of  his  country  and  great  love  for  it. 
Such  are  the  ideals  of  young  Americans 
fighting  throughout  the  world  today  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  country  as  well  as  to  avail 
other  nations  and  other  people  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  place,  every- 
where, the  thoughts  of  not  only  Ameri- 
cans but  all  peoples  are  turned  this  day 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  with  reverence  and 
affection.  The  influence  of  his  life  and 
character  is  reflected  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  men  and  women,  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  fight  and  to  those 
for  whose  freedom  and  liberation  the 
fight  is  being  waged. 

Let  us  all  rededicate  ourselves  to  his 
great  principles  that  all  nations  "shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 


LINCOLN  ADDRESS 

PLEASES   AUDIENCE 


Many  compliments  have  been  heard  on  j 
1  the   address      of   Rev.   D.    I.     Hower     on  i 
j  "Abraham   Uncoln,  the  Greatest  Man  the 
English   Race  Has   Produced   In  a  Thou- 
sand Tears,"  delivered  at  Trinity  yletho-  | 
dist    church    Sunday.    The  '  services    were 
attended    by    the   G.    A.    K.    and   W.    R.    C. 
in  a  body,  and  the  church  was  decorated 
With   flowers   and   the    national   colors   in 
honor  of  the  Lincoln  anniversary. 

Rev.    Hower    said    in    part: 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  orators 
and  public  speakers  of  the  country  have 
been  exploring  all  aecessful  mines  of  lit- 
lerature  in  search  of  beautiful'  rhetor- 
ical gems  with  which  to  enrich  their 
addresses  in  paying  glowing-  tribute  to 
ithc  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
icoin.  In  addition  to  this,  poets,  nove- 
lists and  historians  have  contributed 
jtheir  offerings  of  praise,  many  artists 
have t painted  his  portrait,  the  picture 
being"  in  the  heart  of  the  father  and 
child  in  the  cabin  of  the  lowly  and  the 
palace  of  the  great,  and  there  we  be- j 
hpld  the  boy.  the  man  and  the  martyr 
in  many  poses,  each  and  all  of  which 
stamp  him  as  a  solver  of  great  prob- 
lems, a  tactician,  an  orator,  a  states- 
man, brave,  humble,  ardent,  earnest  — 
the  great  American.  Such  a  character 
Is  well  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
jsongs  of  the  nation,  on  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  on  the  canvas  of  the  ar- 
tist  and   in    the   work    of   the   sculptor. 

The  analysis  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter is  difficult  on  account  of  its  sym- 
metry. To  us  it  is  incomprehensible  on 
account  pf  its  immensity,  for  a  man 
can  be  measured  only  by  his  peers.  But 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  meas- 
ure its  girth  or  fathom  its  depth  or 
estimate  its  richness,  we  can  get  some- 
what the  inspiration  of  its  heroism  and 
the   impulse    of   its   power. 

The  English  speaking  race  has  he'.d 
the  center  of  the  world's  stage  for  near- 
ly 1,000  years.  In  that  length  of  time 
it  has  furnished  to  humanity  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  men  who  have 
been  eminent  in  all  departments  of 
man's  upward  progress.  It  has  fur- 
nished in  profusion  writers,  speaker^ 
soldiers.  discoverers.  administrators. 
jurists,  inventors,  merchants  and  finan- 
ciers. But  in  all  this  glorious  throng 
vVhose  hands  have  helped  this  laggard 
world  along  Abraham  Lincoln  stands 
pre-eminent.  He  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  the  English  speaking  race 
has    produced    in    all    these    centuries. 

He  incarnated  the  ideal  republic.  No 
other  man  ever  so  fully  embodied  the 
purposes,  the  affections  and  the  power 
of    the    people. 

Born  in  the  cabin,  reared  in  the  field 
and  the  forest,  he  became  the  great 
commoner.  The  classics  of  the  schools 
might  have  separated  him  from  us.  but 
trained  in  the  common  school  of  ad- 
versity, his  calloused  palms  never 
slipped  from  the  poor  man's  hand.  The 
child  of  the  people,  he  was  as  accessible 
in  the  white  house  as  he  had  been  in 
the  cabin. 

His  practical  wisdom  made  him  the 
wonder  of  all  lands.  While  many  were 
cal'ing  him  weak,  blind  and  stubborn, 
all  Europe  was  amazed  by  his  splendid 
statesmanship  and  awed  into  silence  by 
the  grandure  of  his   plans. 

He  held  us  by  his  greatness;  inspired 
us  by  his  gentleness  and  won  our  con- 
fidence by  his  uncompYomisina  honesty. 
It  has  been  said  of  him.  "When  his 
plans  were  too  vast  for  our  comprehen- 
sion and  his  faith  in  the  cause  too  sub- 
lime for  our  participation,  when  it  was 
all  night  about  us  and  all  dread  before 
us  and  all  sad  and  desolate  behind  us. 
when  not  one  ray  of  hope  shone  upon 
our  cause:  when  traitors  were  haughty 
and  exultant  at  the  south  and  fierce 
and  blasphemous  at  the  north,  when 
the  loyal  men  seemed  to  be  in  the  mi- 
nority, when  the  stoutest  hearts  Quailed 
and  the  bravest  paled,  when  generals 
w-ere  defeating-  each  other  for  place  and 
contractors  were  leeching  out  the  very 
|  heart's  blood  of  the  prostrate  republic, 
|  When  everything  else  had  failed,  then 
i  we  turned  to  this  calm,  patient  man 
standing  like  a  rock  in  a  storm,  and 
said:  Mr.  Lincoln  is  honest;  we  can 
trust  him.  And  holding  on  to  this  sin- 
gle   point    with    the  energy   of   faith   and 
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despair.  Hits'  nation  new  together  and 
tinder  Hod  he  brought  us  through  to 
victory.      *      *      *  " 

1  turn  to  the  past.  I  look  behind  me, 
and  see  a  noble  company  coming  up 
through  the  centuries — Napoleon.  Wel- 
lington, Cromwell.  Caesar  and  Pericles.. 
There  are  main  iieroes  who  illumine 
the  darkness  of  the  past  by  the  radi- 
anc  of  some  single  virtue,  but  among 
them  all  1  see  but  one  who  is  radiant 
with  all  the  great  virtues,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  shed  a  glory  on  this  age  that 
shall  fill  the  eyes  of  men  as  they  look 
into   history. 

As  we  today  think  that  Athens  was 
Greece  because  it- was  the  home  of  Soc- 
rates, so  in  the  future  men  will  look 
upon  Kentucky.  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
think  thai  these  three  States  comprised 
the  union  because  Lincoln  was  horn  in 
the  first,  grew  to  manhood  in  (he  sec- 
ond and  became  oUr  president  from  the 
third. 

But  wherein  lies  the  secret  'oP  the 
greatness  of  this  man  who  wrought  for 
himself  a  monument  more  las' hi"  than 
bronze  in  the  creation  of  the  American 
neople  and  has  'eft  a  deeper  trace  on 
human  history  than  any  other  man*  in 
all  these  centuries,  this  man  who  came 
up  among  us,  who  was  one  of  us.  His 
birth,  his  education,  his  habits,  his  mo- 
tives, his  ambitions,  were  all  our  own: 
this  man  who  spake  parables  :aus-ine 
the  people  to  hang  on  his  words  and 
drink  in  the  greart  thoughts  which  he 
uttered  as  the  flowers  drink  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

A3  his  countrymen  beheld  him.  they 
saw  not  the  rail  sp'.itter,  the  storekeeper 
or  the  politician,  but  a  man  trans- 
formed, a  man  with  an  overmastering 
conviction,  a  man  with  a 
was  to  st  ir  the  conscience 
as  it  had  never  been  stirn 
they  heard  him  speak  they  must  have 
said  of  him  as  was  said  of  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake-  "Whence 
hath  this  man  these  things,  having-  nev- 
er learned?"  To  them  it  misrht  ha  ,-e 
been  mysterious,  but  to  us  who  know 
his  life  better,  it  is  plain  that  the  real 
Lincoln  i«  seen  i  ■  the  boy,  the  man  and 
the    martyr.      *      »      * 

Rev.  Hower  here  referred  to  the  death 
of  Lincoln's  mother  and  her  parting 
words  to  him.  "Love  everybody,  hinder 
nobody  and  some  day  tire"  world  will  be 
glad    you    were    born."      Rev.    Hower    do- 


ge   that 

nation 

j  re.     As 


clared  that  these  words  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Lincoln's  life  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  tribute  he  paid  his  moth- 
er in  after  years:  "Ail  thai  i  am  and 
all  that  1  hope  to  bo  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." 

Hear  him  again  in  his  second  inaugu- 
ral: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  | 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right."  But 
whence  hath  Uiis  man  these  things 
characterized  by  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  | 
ami  the  grace  of  a  saint?    "Whence  hath  i 

this  man  these  things,  having  never  I 
learned?"  It  is  true  he  never  had  the  j 
advantage  of  the  schools,  but  he  had  | 
that  which  was  far  better,  he  had  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
(bus  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky.  In- 
diana and  Illinois  were  turned  into  a 
schoolroom, 

We  hear  men  spoken  of  as  sell-edu- 
cated men  and  college-bred  men.  but 
after  all  schools  do  not  educate  nor  do 
teachers.  It  is  life  that  educates:  it  is 
the  student's  own  will  that  enables  him 
out  of  the  block  of  marble  that  is  placed 
before  him  to  bring  forth  the  angel  or 
the     demon. 

Nature   made   Abraham    Lincoln   a    stu- 
dent   before   he   entered    the   schoolhouse 
door,    the   boy's    native   power   guaranteed 
|  success.       A     thirst     for    knowledge    was 
his   inheritance.      He   was   more   eager   to 
feed  his  mind  on   good,  wholesome   read-; 
ing  than   to  feed  his  body  on  wholesome  j 
food.       Thus    early     he    was     introduced 
into   a   rich   field   of  literature.      He   read  [ 
the   great   standards,   Pilgrim's   Progress,  t 
Robinson    Crusoe   and    the   English    bible.  I 
His    mother    led    hint    into    the    treasure  i 
house.      He    knew    the    land    of    Canaan  | 
and    other    bible    lands    as    he    did     Ken- 
tucky  and    Indiana.      He   knew    the    book 
of   books,    the   wide   sweep   of    its    prom- 
ises   ami    the    strength    and    sub'imity    of 
its   doctrines.      It    was   the   study  of  this 
literature    that    prepared    him    to    appre- 
ciate   the   age   in    which    he    lived    and    to 
set    forth   as   he   did   the    justice   and    the 
righteousness  of  the  God  he  served.  Who 
would    dare    say  that    it    was    simply    an 

part  of  a  Moses  in  the  delivering  of  a 
race  should  in  his  boyhood  steep  his 
soul  in  the  story  of  Moses  and  Arabia? 
Thus  God  was  preparing  Abraham 
Lincoln   to  meet   a    nation's   crisis,    to  de- 


' 
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Howells,  W.   D. 


Belmont,  1880. 
No  admirer  who  speaks  in  his  praise 
must  pause  to  conceal  a  stain  upon  his 
good  name.  No  true  man  falters  m  his 
affection  at  the  remembrance  of  any 
mean  action  or  bitterness  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln.  The  purity  of  his  reputation  en- 
nobles every  incident  of  his  career  and 
give,  significance  to  all  the  events  of 
his -past.  ^    D    H0WELLS. 
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Hughes,    Charles  E. 


HUGHES  LAUDS  LINCOLN 


THE     TRUE     AMERICAN: 


Governor  Praises  His  Unselfish  De- 
votion to  Public  Good. 

Rochester,  Feb.  12.— After  being  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  city  authorities  this  evening,  Gov- 
ernor Charles  E.  Hughes  spoke  on  Lincoln  at  a 
Lincoln  centenary  celebration  in  Convention  Hall 
to  an  audience  that  completely  filled  the  hall.  The 
Governor  was  introduced  by  Mayor  Hiram  H.  Ed- 
gerton. 

Before  the  address  by  Mr.  Hughes  letters  were 
read  from  President  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  W.  J.  Bryan 
and  Joseph  H.  Choate.  At  the  close  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's address  H.  H.  Knibbs,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
read  a  poem  and  an  address  was  given  by  Hugh 
Gordon  Miller,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Governor  spoke  as  follows: 

The  stfcry  of  Lincoln's  rise  will  ever  be  the  finest 
inspiration  of  American  youth.  The  surroundings 
of  his  early  life  were  not  only  'obscure,  but  de- 
pressing and  disheartening.  It  was  not  simply 
that  he  was  the  child  of  poverty.  That  may  be 
a  blessing.  The  real  deprivation  was  not  in  the 
rudeness  of  the  home  or  in  the  lowliness  of  the 
estate,  but  In  the  lack  of  those  incentives  to  en- 
deavor and  stimuli  to  ambition  which  are  the  her- 
itage of  most  of  our  American  boys. 

Abraham  Linooln  was  an  acute  man.  But  we 
erect  no  monuments  to  shrewdness.  We  set  aside 
no  days  for  the  commemoration  of  mere  Ameri- 
can smartness.  Skill  In  manipulation,  acuteness 
in  dealing  for  selfish  purposes  may  win  their  tem- 
porary victories.  But  the  people  reserve  their 
memorials  for  the  ability  that  finds  its  highest 
display  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

Lincoln  was  o-n  expert  logician.  He  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  opponents  the  batteries  of  remorse- 
less logic.  But  he  thought  honestlv  and  scorned 
the  tricks  of  sophistry.  He  had  a  profound  confi- 
dence in  the  reasoning  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  He  disdained  all  efforts  to  capture  the  pop- 
ulace by  other  means  or  to  employ  his  great  tal- 
ents in  other  than  fair  disputation.  He  treated 
opposing  arguments  with  an  extraordinary  power 
of  analysis.  He  eviscerated  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  laid  it  bare.  He  presented  not  abuse,  not 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  multitude,  but  co- 
gent reasoning,  and  thus  appeared  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  representing  their  ideal  of  straightfor- 
ward, honest  representation  of  the  truth  applicable 
to  their  crisis.  Loyalty  was  commanded  because 
reason  exerted  its  sway.  Whenever  you  are  tempt- 
ed to  think  in  a  discouraging  manner  of  the  future 
of  the  American  Republic  you  should  read  the 
annals  of  those  times  when  the  Union  itself  was  in 
the  balance,  and  you  should  realize  how  inevitable 
is  the  final  response  of  the  American  people  to  the 
demands  of  reason. 

Lincoln  was  a,  man  of  principle.  Said  he  on  one 
occasion:  "I  have  no  sentiments  except  those  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."  He  ever  sought  for  the  founda- 
tion principle,  and  built  upon  it  with"  sure  con- 
fidence that  the  house  which  was  founded  upon  the 
rock  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  storm.  He  was 
profoundly  an  apostle  of  liberty,  hut  for  liberty 
under  the  law,  developed  and  applied  in  accordance 
■with  constitutional  principle.  He  was  a  man  who 
met  each  demand  as  it  arose— to  the  radicals  he 
was  too  conservative;  to  the  conservatives  he  was 
too  radical.  Few  men  have  been  so  severely  criti- 
cised and  so  mercilessly  lampooned.  But  while  he 
sought  to  deal  with  each  situation  as  he  found  it, 
he  dealt  with  it  as  illumined  by  the  principles 
wh'lch  were  the  light  to  his  path  and  the  guide  to 
his  feet. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  poise.  Beset  with  difficul- 
ties and  bowed  with  grief,  frequently  without  the 
sustaining  encouragement  even  of  those  who  were 
close  to  him  in  his  official  family,  he  was  still  able 
to  exercise  the  judgment,  which  history  commends 
and  to  display  the  extraordinary  talent  for  analyz- 
ing perplexing  situations  which  is  the  marvel  of 
our  later  day. 

Lincoln  was  an  humble  man,  unpretentious  and 
genuinely  democratic.  Honors  did  not  change  him 
and  pride  could  not  corrupt  him.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  affectation.  He  was  a  humane  man,  a 
man  of  emotion,  well  controlled;  a  man  of  senti- 
ment and  deep  feeling.  No  one  who  has  lived 
among  us  has  been  so  much  a  brother  to  every 
man,  however  lowly  born  or  unfortunately  cir- 
cumstanced. He  wag  a  lowly  man  who  never  as- 
serted himself  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Yet  he 
could  rise  in  the  dignitj-  of  his  manhood  to  a 
majesty  that  has  not  oeen  surpassed  by  any  ruler 
of  any  people   under  any   form  of  government. 
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GOV.  C.  E.HUGHES' 
LINCOLN  ORATION 


i  M&tchless  Address  Delivered  in 
Celebration  at  Rochester 


'Speaker  Says  "Lincoln  >Yas  a  Hum-  j 
ble  Man,  Unpretentious  and  Gen-  j 
umejy  Democratic— -Honors  Did  Not  j 
Change   H'm,  Pride'  Could  Not  Cor-  ; 

rupf  i 


!    Hughe 


Rochester,    Feb.   12,— The  life   and   times 
of     Lincoln     wpn>     Interestingly'    told     by  j 
trovcrnor  Charles  E,   Hughes  to  the  Lin-  i 
coin    celebration    here    today.       Governor  j 
a  red    that    Abraham    Lincoln 
as    th"     true    .American.        Speaking    of  I 
,j  the      character      and      qualities      of      the  j 
1  martyr-President,    the-   Governor    said:         j 
!i      "The    story    of.  Lincoln's    rise    -will    ever  ; 
I  he     the     finest     inspiration     of    American  j 
i  youth.    The     .surroundings     of     his     early  i 
'.  life  were  not  only  obscure,  but  depressing  | 
.  and    disheartening.       Tt    was    not    simply 
j  that  he  was  the-  child- of  poverty.    That 
J  may   he  ;i    blessing.    The  real  deprivation 
I  was  not   in   the   rudeness  of.  the  home   or 
in  the  lowliness  of  the  estate,'  but  in  the 
lack  of  those   incentives  to  endeavor  and 
Stimuli    to   ambition    which    are    the    her- 
itage  of  most  of  our  American   boys. 


LINCOLN  "ACUTE  MAX" 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  acute  man. 
But  we  erect  no  monuments  to  shrewd- 
ness. We  set  aside  no  days  for  the  com- 
memoration of  mere  American  smart- 
ness. Skill  in  manipulation,  acuteness  in 
dealing  for  selfish  purposes  may  win  their 
temporary  victories.  But  the  people  re- 
servo  their  memorials  for  the  ability  that 
finds  its  highest  display  in  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  public  good. 
"Lincoln  was  an  expert  logician.  He 
,  brought  to  bear  upon  his  opponents  the 
j  batteries  of  remorseless  logic.  But  he 
thought  honestly  and  scorned  the  tricks  of 
sophistry.  He  had  a  profound  confidence 
in  the  reasoning  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  disdained  all  efforts  to 
capture  the  populace  by  other  means  or 
to  employ  his  great  talents  in  other  than 
fair  disputations.  He  treated  opposing 
arguments  with  an  extraordinary  power 
of  analysis.  He  eviscerated  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  laid  it  bare.  He  pre- 
sented not  abuse,  not  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  multitude,  but  content  rea- 
soning, and  thus  appeared  before  the 
American,  people  representing  their  ideal 
of  straightforward,  honest  representa- 
tion of  the  truth,  applicable  to  their 
crisis.  Loyalty  was  commanded  because 
reason  exerted  its  sway.  When  ever  you 
are  tempted  to  think  in  a  discouraging 
manner  of  the  future  of  the  American  re- 
public, you  should  read  the  annals  of 
those  times  when  the  Union  itself  was  in 
the  balance,  and  you  should  realize  how 
inevitable    is    the    final    response    of    the 
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American     people     to     the     demands    of 
reason. 

LINCOLN'    ".MAN    OF    PRINCIPLE" 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  principle.  Said 
he  on  one  occasion:  '1  have  no  senti- 
ments except  those  which  T  have  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.-'  -He  ever- sought  for  the 
foundation  of  principle  and  built  upon 
it  with  sure  confidence  that  the  house 
which  was  founded  iipon  the  rock  could 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  storm.  He  was 
profoundly  an-  apostle  of  liberty,  but  for 
j.berty  under  the  \grw  developed  and  ap- 
plied: in  accordance  with  constitutional 
principles.  He  was  a  man  who  met  each 
demand  as  it  arose— to  the  radicals  he 
was  too  conservative;  to  the  conserva-  ] 
fives  he  was  too  radical.  Few  men  have 
been  so  severely  criticised  and  so  merci- 
lessly lampooned.  But  while  he  sought 
to  deal  with  each  situation  as  he  found 
it,  he  dealt  with  it  as  •  illumined  by  the 
principles  which  were  the  .  light  to  his 
path   and   the   guide   to  his   feet. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  poise.  Beset 
with  difficulties  and  bowed  with  grief, 
frequently  without  the  sustaining  en- 
couragement even'  of  'those'  wild  '  we're 
close  to  him  in  his  official  family,  he  was 
still  able  to  exercise  the  judgment  which 
history  commends,  and  display  the  ex- 
traordinary' talent  for  analyzing  perplex- 
ing situations,  which  is  the  marvel  of  our 
latter  day. 

LINCOLN   "HUMBLE  MAN" 

"Lincoln  was  a  humble  man,  unpre- 
tentious and  genuinely  democratic.  Hon- 
ors did  not  change  him  and  pride  could 
no.  corrupt  him.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
affectation.  He  was  a  humane  man,  a 
man  of  motion  well  controlled';  a  man  of  ] 
sentiment  and  deep  feeling.  No  one  who  i 
has  lived  among  us  has  been  so  much  a  ! 
brother  to  every  man,  however  lowly 
born  or  unfortunately  circumstanced.  He 
was  a  lowly  man  who  never  asserted 
himself  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Yet 
he  could  rise  in  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
hood to  a  majesty  that  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  ruler  of  any  people  under 
any  form  of  government." 
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Hughe s ,    Goverlnor, 
Charles  P# 


HCGIIES    OX     LIXCOLX. 


Tells  of  His  Attitude  When  Told  That  He 
Would  Not  Be  Renominated. 

Rochester,  Feb.  12.— Gov.  Charles  E. 

Hughes  arrived  in  this  city  at  5:30  P.  M 

and  was  met  by  Mayor  Edgerton  and  a 

committee  of  representative  citizens.    He 

was  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Col, 

Treadwell.     The  Governor  went  at  once 

i  t  j  the  Hotel  Seneca,  where  for  an  hour  he 

I  held  an   informal   reception,   which  was 

j  attended  by  a  throng  that  crowded  the 

I  hotel. 

At  6:30  o'clock  the  Governor  and  Hugh 
|  Gordon  Miller,  the  other  speaker  of  the 
evening,  were  guests  at  a  dinner  given 
in  their  honor  by  the  committee  of  fffty 
appointed  by  Mayor  Edgerton  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lincoln  centenary. 
The  committee  included  many  prominent 
basiness  and  professional  men  and  the 
leading  educators  of  the  city  were  num- 
bered among  the  gue'sts. 

At  8  o'clock  Gov.  Hughes  entered  Con- 
vention Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  its 
capacity  with  an  audience  which  had 
waited  two  hours  to  see  and  hear  him. 
The  audience  rose  in  a  body  and  the  cheer- 
ing lasted  almost  two  minutes.  After 
his  address  the  Governor  went  to  the 
Lincoln  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Boys 
in  Blue,  a  political  marching  club,  at  the 
Genesee  Valley  Club.  Here  also  he  re- 
ceived an  ovation.  In  his  address  in 
Convention  Hall  he  said: 

On  August  2:<,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  penned 
these  words,  which  he  laid  aside  for  future 
reference:  "This  morning,  as  for  some 
days  past,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable 
that  this  Administration  will  not  be  re- 
elected." 

It  was  within  eight  months  of  the  close 
of  a  career  which  has  made  his  memory 
a  priceless  treasure  of  the  nation.  He 
had  risen  from  the  humblest  conditions 
to  the  highest  place  of  influence  and  power. 
For  three  years  and  a  half  he  had  borne 
the  awful  burdens  of  leadership  in  the 
struggle  to  preserve  the  Union.  He  had 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
and  delivered  the  immortal  address  at 
Gettysburg.  The  logic  of  events  had 
demanded  his  renomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  as  yet  the  candidate  of  the  op- 
posing party  had  not  been  named.  Yet 
in  those  dark  days  of  the  summer  of  1864 
it  seemed  that  he  would  be  buried  under 
an  avalanche  of  hostile  criticism.  He  was 
misconstrued,  maligned  and  reviled.  He 
was  charged  both  with  weakness  and  with 
usurpation.  It  was  his  painful  lot  to  bear 
the  heavy  assault  not  simply  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  armies  or  their  sympathizers 
but  of  sincere  and  high  minded  men  who 
should  have  been  his  stoutest  supporters. 
He  later  described  those  days  to  his  Cabinet 
as  a  time  "when  as  yet  we  had  no  adver- 
sary and  seemed  to  have  no  friends."  The 
most  astute  advisers  told  him  that  his  re- 
election' was  an  impossibility  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  American  people  were  to 
write  the  word  "failure"  over  the  admin- 
istration which  gives  to  the  day  we  now 
celebrate    its    undying    significance. 

It  was  precisely  at  that  hour  of  uncer- 
tainty and  foreboding  that  Lincoln  dis- 
played the  finest  qualities  of  his  character 
Unshaken  in  conviction,  secure  in  the  peac 
of  an.  undisturbed  conscience,  he  looked 
into  the  future  with  a  keen  and  honest  eye 
and  resolved—even  were  he  subjected  to 
humiliation  and  defeat,  even  were  he 
scorned  and  thrust  aside  by  those  for  whom 
he  had  so  severely  labored,  yet,  if  he  could, 
he  would  still  save  the  Union.  And  in  the 
private  memorandum  of  that  August  day, 
the  opening  words  of  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  he  thus  registered  this  determina- 
tion: "Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  co- 
operate with  the  President-elect  as  to  save' 
the  Union  between  the  election  and  the 
inauguration,  as  he  will  have  secured  his 
election  on  such  grounds  that  he  cannot 
possibly   save   it   afterward." 


That  is  the  Lincoln  we  honor  to-day;  not 
the  commander  in  chief  of  a  victorious 
army,  not  ,the  triumphant  political  leader, 
not  the  master  of  debate  or  the  inspired 
orator,  but  the  hero  of  patriotic  self-sacri. 
flee,  the  great  souled  servant  of  the  people. 

The  Governor  then  told  the  story  of 
Lincoln's  rapid  rise,  saying  it  "will  ever 
be  the  finest  inspiration  of  American 
youth." 
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Hughes,    Charles  Evans  -  Chief  Justice  of  U.   S.   Supreme  Court 
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Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes  on  Lincoln 

THE  Middlesex  Club  of  Boston,  which 
is  the  oldest  Republican  club  in 
Massachusetts,  has  a  custom  of  celebrat- 
ing Lincoln's  birthday,  Feb.  12,  with  a 
dinner  and  eulogies  of  the  great  President 
by  the  best  speakers  that  can  be  obtained. 
This  year  the  club  had  secured  Congress- 
man Greene  of  Vermont,  Dr.  J.  C.  Fer- 
guson of  China,  and  Biship  Edwin  H. 
Hughes.  Owing  to  his  duties  in  Wash- 
ington, Congressman  Greene  was  unable 
to  be  present.  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  an  in- 
teresting address  of  thirty  minutes,  traced 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  the  influence 
of  Lincoln  that  has  come  down  through 
all  the  years,  not  only  upon  this  country, 
but  upon  China,  with  which  he  has  been 
so  intimately  connected.  Bishop  Hughes 
gave  a  thrilling  and  eloquent  address 
upon  Lincoln's  relation  to  education.  It 
was  a  remarkable  effort  and  when  he 
closed  the  200  and  more  men  present 
were  on  their  feet  cheering  at  the  won- 
derful words  to  which  they  had  listened. 
Bishop  Hughes,  in  order  to  show  Lin- 
coln's real  education,  compared  him,  a 
man  born  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  and  a  champion  of  the  North,  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  born  in  the  North  and 
a  champion  of  the  South,  pointing  out 
how,  in  spite  of  Douglas'  fine  education 
and  culture,  Lincoln  always  beat  him  out 
in  debates,  and  telling  what  a  great 
humanitarian  Lincoln  was,  and  how  noth- 
ing could  move  him  from  his  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  Union.  He  would  not 
even  put  slavery  first.  It  was  the  Union 
first.  The  bishop  closed  his  oration  by 
relating  Grant's  message  to  Lincoln  in 
which  he  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
turning  back.  "If  I  could  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Lincoln  tonight  about  this  war," 
said  the  bishop,  "I  would  say,  'There  will 
be  no  turning  back.  We  will  go  on  until 
we  have  accomplished  all  we  have  gone 
in  for.' " 
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BISHOP  HUGHES 
CITES  LINCOLN'S 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Speaks    to    Thousands 
at  Springfield,  )W\ 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11.— [Special.] 
— Although  Abraham  Lincoln  rose  to 
the  pinnacle  of  success  without  the 
help  of  high  school  or  college  training, 
he  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Chicago, 
told  an  audience  of  5,000  at  the  State 
arsenal  here  tonight  in  an  address  on 
"  Lincoln  and  Higher  Education." 

"  Some  people  like  to  use  the  life  of 
Lincoln  as  a  bludgeon  to  pound  over 
the  heads  of  college  presidents,"  he 
declared.  "  Lincoln  was  a  great  man, 
they  say,  Lincoln  had  no  education, 
and  therefore  an  education  is  folly.  I 
dispute  that.  He  was  the  best  edu- 
cated man  of  his  time,  because  he  got 
an  education  despite  his  environ- 
ment." 

Bishop  Hughes  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  memorial  service  com- 
memorating the  120th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth,  presided  over  by  Gov. 
Louis  L.  Emmerson  and  attended  by 
justices  of  the  Supreme  court  and  other 
state  officials. 

Tells  of  Walk  for  Book. 

Several  gray  heads  in  the  first  rows, 
reserved  for  old  persons  who  remem- 
ber the  Lincoln  family,  nodded  affirma- 
tion as  Bishop  Hughes  told  how  young 
Abraham  walked  ten  miles  and  back 
again  to  borrow  a  grammar. 

"  And  they  say  Lincoln  had  no  book 
education,"  he  said.  "  Show  me  a  boy 
in  Springfield  today  who  is  willing  to 
walk  twenty  miles  for  a  book  and  I'll 
show  you  a  boy  who  is  going  to  have 
an  education  whether  he  gets  in  col- 
lege or  not.  When  he  was  of  college 
age,  Lincoln  was  reading  Shakespeare 
and  Burns.  And  when  he  was  elected 
President  he  was  probably  the  best 
informed  man  on  legal  jurisprudence 
and  the  fundamentals  of  government 
of  his  age." 

Gov.       Emmerson       declared       that 


Springfield  has  a  right  to  be  f  jrever 
proud  that  it  sent  Lincoln  to  be  the 
leader  in  the  dark  days  of  the  civil 
war.  The  preservation  of  his  home, 
tomb,  and  other  mementoes  is  a  trust, 
he  said,  that  bQth  Springfield  and  the 
state  of  Illinois  must  faithfully  keep. 
Hundreds  Visit  Tomb. 
The  stream  of  visitors  to  Lincoln's 
tomb  at  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  doublet 
in  size  today  and  preparations  an 
made  to  receive  hundreds  more  tomor 
row.  Five  hundred  members  of  Kan 
Fas  City  chapters  of  the  Order  o 
Demolay  arrived  on  a  special  train  t< 
conduct  exercises  at  the  tomb  tomor 
row.  Other  groups  will  lay  wreath; 
on  top  of  those  placed  there  by  Pres 
ident  Coolidge,  Col.  Charles  A.  Lmd 
bersrh,  and  other  noted  persons. 
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Lincoln's  Birthday  Commentary 
by  Edward  P.  Morgan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  18,1960 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  cogent  and  nourishing  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  commentaries  that  I 
have  heard  was  given  by  the  eminent 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  commenta- 
tor, Edward  P.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  is 
particularly  gifted  at  relating  Lincoln  to 
contemporary  times.  I  want  to  quote 
one  brief  section: 

He  would  have  been  deeply  troubled, 
surely,  at  the  spectacle  of  a  great  country 
shrinking  from  adventure,  sliding  into  a  sec- 
ondary place  with  a  misguided  if  somewhat 
guilty  satisfaction.  A  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  at  the  ripe  age  of  29 — a  little  younger 
than  the  mature  years  of  the  current  payola 
witnesses — Lincoln  told  a  Young  Men's  Ly- 
ceum in  Springfield,  111.,  "towering  genius 
disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions 
hitherto  unexplored." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Feb- 
ruary 12  commentary  of  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan over  ABC  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News, 
February  12,  1960 

Yesterday,  I  went  over  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial     to     think     me     some     thoughts. 


witnesses — Lincoln  told  a  young  men's  ly- 
ceum  in  Springfield,  111.,  "towering  genius 
disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions 
hitherto  unexplored." 

I  asked  the  handsome  National  Park  Serv- 
ice guide  at  the  memorial,  a  Negro  and  native 
of  Jefferson's  Charlottesville,  he  happened 
to  be,  if  visitors  asked  him  questions.  "Yes," 
he   said,   "they  keep   asking   how   tall   the 


They  had  a  formal  little  program  there  at 
noon  today  in  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day but  I  preferred  the  relative  privacy  of 
an  unscheduled  visit  so  I  went  in  advance. 
There  was  a  soft  hint  of  spring  in  the  air. 
The  sky  was  filled  with  the  fresh  petticoats 
of  pearl-gray  clouds,  showing  here  and  there 
a  flash  of  blue.  The  trees  were  a  blur  of  bare 
brown  branches  and  on  the  winter-faded, 
yellow-green  grass  beneath  them  starlings 
scratched  and  squawked.  The  clean  white 
spike  of  the  Washington  Monument  was  a 
wavering  watercolor  in  the  long,  breeze- 
flecked  Reflecting  Pool.  And  there,  behind, 
just  inland  from  the  left  bank  of  th  Potomac, 
rose  in  rhythmic  Doric  columns  that  har- 
monious mass  of  marble,  a  sort  of  American 
Parthenon,  the  country's  tribute  to  its 
homely  16th  President. 

There  weren't  many  visitors.  A  young  man 
with  a  camera.  Two  Government  girls.  A 
bespectacled  Air  Force  tech  sergeant  with  a 
baby  in  his  arms,  his  wife  and  two  other 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  bringing  up  the 
rear.  While  his  blanketed  armful  squirmed, 
the  airman  stood  at  the  base  of  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French's  statute  and  stared  up  into  Lin- 
coln's sad,  strong  face.  Then  he  gazed  rev- 
erently around  the  temple.  "It's  fabulous," 
he  murmured  to  his  wife,  in  a  Carolina 
drawl.  She  nodded  and  took  the  baby  from 
him  as  if  fearful  he  might  drop  it  in  absent- 
minded  inspiration. 

Fabulous  was  not  an  adjective  that  I  had 
associated  with  Lincoln  before.  But  as  I 
contemplated  it  I  realized  it  was  just  the 
word  to  describe  the  impact  of  his  character 
on  the  current  American  scene.  Here  in- 
deed was  a  fabled  figure,  gauntly,  gro- 
tesquely unbelievable  in  the  easy  ooze  of  the 
opulent  sixties.  He  was  a  bumpkin  whose 
awkward  dress  would  be  as  anachronistic  as 
his  honesty.  He  was  only  56  when  Booth's 
bullet  killed  him  but  the  tragic  responsibil- 
ities of  the  war  had  long  since  lined  his  face 
with  the  saber  scars  of  pain  and  sacrifice — 
burdens  which  successful  men  unload  nowa- 
days on  the  analyst's  couch  and  in  the  steam 
bath  at  the  club. 

Very  likely  it  is  easier  to  rise  to  greatness 
in  the  hoist  of  historic  cataclysm.  From 
the  memorial's  wall  inscriptions  carrying 
the  awful  weight  of  Lincoln's  days  bore 
down  on  you  with  an  almost  palpable  crush. 
From  the  "Second  Inaugural  Address"  at  the 
height  of  the  war  came  the  words  of  heart- 
break, determination  and  hope:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in  *  *  *."  And  from  those 
scribbled  comments  at  Gettysburg  "It  is  for 
us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  that  unfinished  work  w^ich  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced." 

The  work  they  died  for  is  still  unfinished 
and  other  tasks  command  our  dedicated  at- 
tention too  but  it  is  very  hard  now  for  us 
to  sense  the  terms  of  our  emergency  with 
the  sacrificial  urgency  that  war  can  bring. 
So  it  was  that  day  before  yesterday  a  disc 
jockey  defined  the  "wonderful,  romantic" 
American  way  of  life  with  the  motto:  "I'll 
do  for  you.  What  will  you  do  for  me?"  And 
so  it  was  too  that  by  far  the  longest  dispatch 
on  the  news  wires  today  chronicled  the 
crisis  between  a  television  comedian  and  his 
network  over  a  censored  joke  about  a  water 
closet. 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  chuckled  over 
that;  not  the  joke,  the  situation.  But  he 
would  have  been  deeply  troubled,  surely,  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  country  shrinking 
from  adventure,  sliding  into  a  secondary 
place  with  a  misguided  if  somewhat  guilty 
satisfaction.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  29 — a  little  younger 
than   the   mature   years   of    current   payola 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.     Yes;  in  eight-point  type.     Is  there  objec- 
tion? 
There  was  no  objection. 
'Following'  is  the  address  referred  to : 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

[Speech  delivered  by  B.  G.  Humphreys  to  the  Marine  Corps  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va„  on  SuDday,  Feb.  12,  1922.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  113  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born — born  into  the  most  humble  environment  humanly  pos- 
sible. Beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  very  limited  acquaint- 
ance of  his  parents  this  occurrence  was  unnoted  and  unknown, 
and  yet  it  was  an  event  which  the  increasing  millions  of  the 
earth  will  celebrate  with  appropriate  services  through  the  gen- 
erations before  us. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  wonders  to  perform,  and  ■ 
as  I  grow  older  and  note  how  usual  it  is  for  the  purposes  of 
man  to  go  astray,  observe  his  vain  struggles  against  the  cur- 
rents which  sweep  him  on,  see  how  little  able  lie  is  to  direct 
the  course  of  his  goings  forth,  I  am  impressed  more  and  more 
by  the  wisdom  and  the  truth  of  Shakespeare's  couplet: 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  may. 

The  news  of  bis  birth  was  not  heralded  abroad  as  the  birth 
of  another  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  There  were  no  unusual 
manifestations  in  the  firmament,  no  shepherds  saw  a  light  of 
strange  beauty  or  heard  the  angles  sing  together.  Yet  out  of 
that  little  cabin  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky,  the  home  of  poverty 
and  maybe  of  squalor,  was  to  come  a  grgat  light  which  in  the 
fullness  of  God's  providence  would  fill  tfie  earth  and  bless  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  spiritual  picture  of  a  char- 
acter like  Lincoln.  He  came  into  fame  in  such  troublous  times, 
in  day's  when  the  minds  of  men  were  inflamed  with  passion, 
when  party  strife  was  so  intense  and  party  spirit  so  intol- 
erant ;  when  the  great  war,  with  its  immeasurable  miseries 
and  its  unspeakable  griefs  and  the  bitter  hatreds  and  male- 
dictions and  the  lust  for  vengeance  held  high  carnival  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  All  these  contending  and  uncharitable  elements 
almost  obscure  the  real  Lincoln  as  he  lived  and  walked  and 
had  his  daily  being.  But  out  of  the  clouds  and  fog  and  mists 
of  unwarranted  adulation  and  undeserved  abuse  two  qualities 
seem  to  shine  in  ever-increasing  brightness,  and  these  are  gen- 
tleness and  courage. 

In  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Crimea,  Bayard  Taylor  tells  us 
that  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  the  loving  are  the  daring, 
and  so  the  world  has  come  to  say  of  Lincoln  as  Mark  Antony 
said  of  Brutus : 

He  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might 
stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man." 

I  shall  not  to-night  undertake  to  recount  even  the  high  points 
in  his  career  of  great  achievement  or  in  any  way  attempt  to 
assay  the  qualities  of  his  genius.  We  are  merely  to  pay  our 
tribute  to  his  memory,  to  acknowledge  our  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  which  his  living  brought  to  us  as  participants  in  the 
rich  legacy  he  left  to  all  mankind.  I  am  of  the  South.  To  us 
no  heritage  could  be  so  sacred,  no  legacy  so  rich  as  that  our 
fathers  fought  and  bled  and  suffered  in  the  heroic  legions  of  the 
gray,  but  I  think  that  man  has  read  our  country's  history  to 
little  purpose  who  does  not  catch  an  inspiration  of  patriotism 
from  every  battle  field  of  this  Republic. 

I  was  in  Canada  a  few  years  ago,  and  visited  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  where  the  English  under  Wolfe  and  the  French  under 
Montcalm  met  in  the  bleeding  business  of  war  some  200  years 
ago.  Both  of  these  valiant  soldiers  were  killed  in  that  mo- 
mentous battle,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  descendants  of  the 
English  who  fought  with  Wolfe  and  the  descendants  of  the 
French  who  fought  with  Montcalm .  erected  upon  this  field  a 
common  monument  to  them  both.  On  it  is  inscribed  this  beau- 
tiful legend : 

To  Wolfe  and  Montcalm: 

Valor  gave  them  a  common  death, 
History  gave  them  a  common  fame, 
Posterity  gave  them  a  common  monument. 

When  you  boys  from  the  North  and  you  boys  from  the  South, 
at  Belleau  Wood  and  through  the  Argonne,  were  carving  in 
letters  of  light  across  the  very  face  of  the  rock  of  ages  the 
glory  of  the  American  marine,  with  every  drop  of  your  precious 
blood  there  shed  you  were  blotting  out  the  last  faded  trace  of 
sectionalism  in  this  good  land  and  hastening  the  day  when  a 
common  monument  to  Lincoln  and  Davis  and  Grant  and  Lee 
and  blue  and  gray  shall  greet  the  heavens  upon  every  battle 
field  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

And  so  we  have  paused  here  for  the  moment  to-night  to  catch 
a  new  inspiration,  to  gird  up  our  loins  in  a  still  higher  resolve 
to  press  on  undaunted  through  whatsoever  difficulties  may  beset 


our  paths  toward  the  goal  of  all  patriotism — "  One  God,  one 
law,  one  element,  and  one  far-off  divine  event  to  wlik-li  the 
whole  creation  moves." 

MESSAGE   FROM    THE    SENATE. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr,  Craven,  its  Chief  Clerk, 
announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  rermested : 


Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph 

PASTOR  RAPS 
LINCOLN  CRITICS 


Modern  Biographers  "Seek 
Weaknesses"  in  Eman- 
cipator. . 

Efforts  of  modern  biographers  to 
"discover  the  weaknesses"  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  not  "reduce  the 
^th^^H^^or 
of  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church;  told  his  audience. yesterday. 
He  was  preaching  on  the  futuie ol 
the  Lincoln  cult,  under  the  top. 
••The       Emancipator        Faces        the 

FU'ltrused  to  be  the  mode  to .idealize 
our  great  men,"  he  said.  But .now 
we  find  a  school  of  "BlWtB^out 
intent  on  discovering  all  the  Tveak 
neVses  of  their  subjects,  or  victims. 
I  imagine,  however,  .that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  not  resent  the  telling 
of  the  truth.  Cromwell  told  a 
painter  to  paint  him  'warts  and  all, 
and  Lincoln  was  of  kindred  temper. 
The  Spiritual  Lincoln 
»  'Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice,'  is  a  good  canon  foi 
the  control  of  biographical  effort 
Lincoln  can  stand  the  searchlight  of 
criticism.  He  was  sufficiently  mass- 
ive and  of  such  heroic  mould  as  to 
t,e  able  to  carry  some  imperfections. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  future  will 
not  reduce  the  heroic  proportions  of 

"-"•ifSn^came  upon  the  stage  at 
I  ja  critical  time  in  the  nation's  history 
It  was  a  period  of  political  ferment 
and  agitation.  The  old  attempted 
solutions  of  Webster  and  Clay,  the 
solutions  of  compromise  and  ex- 
pediency, were  no  longer  adequate. 

"Calhoun  had  some  prenomintion 
of  the  gathering  storm:  The  cry  of 
'Union,  union,  the  glorious  union, 
can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than 
™e  cry  of  'Health,  health,  glorious 
health!'  on  the  part  of  a  physician 
can  save  a  patient  that  is  danger- 
ously  ill,'   he   had   said. 

"It  was  at  a  time  when  the  old 
expedients  were  outworn  that  Lin- 
coln comes  upon  the  scene. 

"With  prophetic  insight,  he  senses 
the    situation    and   forecasts   a   solu- 
tion'   'A  house  divided  against  itself 
can  not  stand.     I  believe  the  govern- 
ment   can    not    endure    permanently 
half-free   and   half -slave.      I   do    not 
expect  the  union  to  be  dissolved.     I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall.  But 
I     do     expect    it    will     cease    to     be 
divided,'  he  summed  it  up. 
Spiritual  Title 
"Lincoln  not  only  saw,  but  he  at- 
tached himself  to,  the  incoming  tioe 
of  spiritual  power  that  was  bound  to 
vanauish  the  antagonistic  forces.  He 
\  knew  that  a  new  order  was  shaping 
itself  that  would  disrupt  the  old,  that 
tomorrow  would  be  different  from  to- 
dav,    and   better.     Lincoln   acted   on 
the    belief   that   conscience    and    not 
cotton  was  kind,  that  rental  Jind  hu- 
manitarian interests  take  precedence  | 
over  ecor;;-)mic  an(j  industrial  consid-  I 
ers  +  icmc  ~    He   validated   the   faith   of 
Christ,  who  said:  'Seek  first  the  king- 
dom  of   God   and   His   righteousness 
and  all  other  things   shall  be   added 
onto    you.'      The    subsequent    pros- 
perity'of  the  country,  both  North  and 
South,    confirms    the    truth    of    this 
article  of  faith. 

"We  do  well  today  to  emphasize 
the  implications  of  this  article  of 
faith.  Nothing  that  is  morally  right 
can  be  economically  false. 


i  "We  stand  in  reverence  before  the 
figure  of  one  who  was  gifted  with 
the  highet  of  intellectual  powers  with 
'an  iron  will  and  a  tender  heart  and 
who  laid  his  life  down,  sealing  his 
'testimony  with  his  blood,  in  the  faith 
that  God  reigns  and  that  the  future 
will  vindicate  the  faith  of  those  whp 
believe  that  we  shall  emerge  from 
every  dark  encompassing  cloud  of 
trial' and  distress." 


tturley,  Patrick  Jay 
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HURLEY  SAYS  PARTY 
LAW 


2-/'  3/  So 
Republicans  Never  for  Evasion 
and  Lincoln's  Creed  Was 
Enforcement,  He  Holds. 


SEES  STATE  POWER  WANING 


Secretary,   at   Lincoln   Dinner, 

Deplores  Yielding  Authority 

to  Federal  Government. 


SCHURMAN  ASSAILS  INERTIA 


Declares  People  in  Democracy  Must 

Serve — Dr.   Hung   Asserts  China 

Feels  Emancipator's  Influence. 


Declaring  that  the  Republican 
party  has  never  evaded  its  responsi- 
bilities, Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  served  notice  last  night  that 
the  prohibition  law  would  be  enforced 
in  full.  He  made  his  statement  at 
the  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of 
the  National  Republican  Club  at  the 
Hotel  Astor.  The  Secretary  defend- 
ed President  Hoover's  policy  of  deal- 
ing with  problems  through  fact-find- 
ing commissions  or  committees. 

Richard  W.  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  club,  presided  at  the  forty-fourth 
dinner.  Other  speakers  were  Dr. 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  lately  retired 
as  Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  Dr. 
William  Hung,  Chinese  scholar  and 
exchange  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard.  They  estimated  Lincoln's 
influence  upon  the  nation  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  emancipator  on  the 
121st  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

"Never  a  Party  of  Evasion." 

"The  Republican  party  has  never 
been  a  party  of  evasion,"  said  Sec- 
retary Hurley.  "From  its  very  in- 
ception it  has  courageously  faced  its 
responsibilities.  Its  spirit  and  its 
traditions  were  forged  in  the  seeth- 
ing furnace  of  war.  A  determina- 
tion to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  enforce  its 
laws  was  the  dominant  creed  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  That  is  the  creed 
of  the  Republican  party.  In  many 
instances  the  party  has  faced  issues 
involving  this  principle. 


"It  is  facing  one  today.  The  party 
is  pledged  by  its  most  recent  plat- 
form, as  well  as  by  its  most  sacred 
tradition,  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  We  hear  much  talk  of 
nullification  of  that  amendment  by 
violation  of  it.  The  air  is  full  of 
superficial  arguments  about  prohibi- 
tion and  personal  quarrels  and  con- 
flicts involving  it. 

"Above  all  this  discussion  and 
clamor,  there  is  just  one  clear  note, 
and  that  is  that  the  Republican 
party  and  the  Republican  President, 
faithful  to  their  traditions,  are  stand- 
ing resolutely  by  the  Constitution. 
The  President  has  no  choice  as  to 
what  laws  he  will  enforce  and  what 
ones  he  will  not.  He  has  no  right 
to  change  any  law.  /  His  first  offi- 
cial act  was  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  nation.  The 
President  will  discharge  his  duty 
under  this  oath  with  fidelity. 

Sees  Laws  Disregarded. 

"The  Constitution  or  any  law  en- 
acted by  Congress  may  be  repealed 
or  modified  by  the  orderly  processes 
provided  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Republican  party  is  not  a  party  of 
nullification. 

"Not  only  the  President  but  every 
other  citizen  chosen  to  a  position  of 
responsibility  under  the  government, 
is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  and  enforce 
the  law.  Today  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  period  of  widespread  disregard 
for  law.  Law  cannot  be  maintained 
by  the  use  of  force  alone. 

"I  am  not  referring  particularly  to 
prohibition  now,  but  to  the  wide- 
spread indifference  on  the  part  of 
individual  citizens  toward  the  ob- 
servance of  every  fundamental  law. 
As  early  as  1837  Lincoln  said:  'I 
hope  I  am  not  overwary,  but  if  I 
am  not,  there  is  even  now  something 
of  ill  omen  amongst  us.  I  mean  the 
increasing  disregard  for  law  which 
;  pervades  the  country.' 
I  "No  finer  appeal  has  ever  been 
!  made  for  the  observance  of  laws 
!  than  that  made  by-  Lincoln  in  the 
speech  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
when  he  continued:  'Let  reverence 
for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  in  her  lap.'  The  great  sjp- 
I  peals  that  we  heard  in  the  days  of 
[  our  youth  for  temperance  law  ob- 
1  servance,    right    thinking    and    right 


living,  seem  all  to  be  lost  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  force. 

"In  addition  to  this  the  States  are 
constantly  abdicating  portions  of 
their  police  power  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  some  instances  the 
State  Governments  are  literally 
shoving  their  police  responsibilities 
over  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  crime  and 
misdemeanors  committed  by  citizens 
of  the  various  States  is  constantly 
increasing.  This  is  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency. The  power  of  local  govern- 
ment should  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished." 


Refers  to  Farm  Relief. 

The  Secretary  touched  briefly  upon 
the  present  legislative  program  at 
Washington.  Important  as  the  pro-  j 
gram  is,  he  said,  the  public  should  j 
not  lose  sight  of  an  equally  vital 
duty  of  the  administration,  "to  give 
effect  to  the  Constitution  and  every  j 
law  that  has  been  passed  under  it." 
He  spoke  on  what  the  party  has  ac- 
complished toward  solution  of  the 
problems  that  awaited  it  after  the 
last   e1'     Ion. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  farm  relief 
measure  had  been  enacted  and  that 
President  Hoover  had  appointed  a 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  put  the  law 
into  operation.  Tlia  tariff  legislation 
is  progressing  satisfactorily,  he  said, 
and  promises  to  be  settled  "eight 
months  faster  than  the  last  tariff 
bill." 

Development  of  inland  waterways, 
pledged  by  the  President,  is  moving 
rapidly  to  fulfillment,  said  Secretary 
Hurley,  with  the  development  pro- 
gram regarded  by  the  public  more 
as  a  national  affair  than  a  sectional 
one. 

"That  development  is  a  part  of  an 
economic  program  designed  to  pro- 
mote prosperity  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  the  nation,"  he 
declared.  "There  is  some  conten- 
tion that  the  development  of  inland 
vaterways   will   be   injurious   to   the 

ailroads.    Railroads  are  essential  to 


our  national  life.  There  is  no  dis- 
position to  injure  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  ever-present  de- 
sire to  be  helpful  to  thlm  and  to 
promote  their  best  interests.  The 
development  of  water  transportation 
and  the  consequent  industrial  oppor- 
tunities and  activities  it  will  bring) 
will  increase  railroad  transporta- 
tion." 

Praises  Tax  Program. 

The  speaker  lauded  his  party  for 
its  economy  and  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram which,  he  said,  had  cut  taxes 
$160,000,000  a  year.  He  cited  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  South  American  trip 
as  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  foster  good-will  and, 
in  the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  re- 
called the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  merchant  marine. 
Another  accomplishment  Secretary 
Hurley  discussed  was  the  prompt 
action  of  the  President  in  the  recent 
stock  decline. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the 
number  of  fact-finding  commissions 
and  committees  the  President  has 
appointed,"  he  said.  "His  action  in 
this  matter  is  in  thorough  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Republican  party  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Herbert  Hoover.  Its  pur- 
pose has  been  to  find  the  facts  and 
to  distill  from  them  the  truth  before 
taking  any  action  which  affects  the 
welfare  of  120,000,000  Americans. 
With  the  growth  and  complexity  of 
our  national  life  no  single  man,  no 
committee  of  Congress  can  take  the 
time  or  acquire  that  specialized 
knowledge  necessary  to  collect  and 
evaluate  the  various  angles  of  the 
many  pressing  problems.  Your  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  does  not 
act  before  it  knows  the  truth.  When 
it  finds  the  truth  it  acts  quickly  and 
decisively." 

Lincoln's  Influence   in   China. 

Dr.  Schurman  and  Dr.  Hung,  in 
addition  to  discussing  Lincoln's  con 
tribution  to  his  native  land,  spoke  of 
his  influence  on  other  nations.  Dr. 
Hung  said  that  many  leaders  of 
China  today  were  disciples  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  creed  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  was  based  on  Lincoln's  utter- 
ance on  government  by  the  people 
in  his  Gettysburg  speech. 

Lincoln  and  Bismarck  were  con- 
trasted by  Dr.  Schurman  as  unifiers 
of  their  countries. 

"Lincoln's  doctrine  of  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  is  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion for  States,"  he  said.  "Germany 
has  become  a  republic.  Lincoln  has 
triumphed  over  Bismarck.  The  mod- 
ern world  has  in  principle  gone 
democratic.  Government  by  force  is 
rapidly  disappearing  as  a  recognized 
form  of  political  organization  of  sov- 
ereign States." 

Dr.  Schurman  called  for  a  greater 
interest  in  self-government  by  the 
public. 

"As  I  have  gone  about  the  world 
the  greatest  danger  I  have  seen  for 
democracy,"  he  said,  "is  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people  to  their  own 
government.  No  government  can  run 
itself.  If  a  dictatorship  is  to  last, 
even  temporarily,  the  dictator  must 
be  day  and  night  on  the  job.  The 
fact  that  a  democratic  government 
is  conducted  by  the  people  them- 
selves is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
republic,  honest  and  efficient  unless 
the  people  are  deeply  interested  in 
it,  take  it  home  to  their  hearts  and 
bosoms,  exercise  due  watchfulness 
and  vigilance,  and  render  it  faithful 
and  energetic  service." 

The  former  Ambassador,  who  pre- 
viously had  served  as  envoy  to  China, 
also  stressed  Lincoln's  effect  upon 
modern  China. 


[ 
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Hurley  Praises 
Hoover  Policies 
At  Lincoln  Fete 


President's  Leadership  Is 
Extolled  by  War  Secretary 
at  Republican  ClubDinner 


Legislative  Acts  Reviewed 

Schurman  Explains  China's 
Regard  for   Emancipator 


The  Republican  party  is  not  a  party 
of  nullification,  but  is  maintaining  its 
past  record  and  its  founder's  ideals  by 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  en- 
forcement of  the  la^fs,  declared  Colonel 
Patrick  Jay  Hurley,  Secretary  of  War, 
in  his  address  last  night  at  the  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  of  the  National  Republican 
Club  at  the  Astor,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  legislative  achievements  and  poli- 
cies of  the  present  administration. 

Richard  W.  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  club,  presided  and  remarked  In  his 
Introduction  of  the  speakers  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  they  had  had 
the  opportunity  for  an  estimate  of 
Lincoln's  character  and  influence  from 
an  Oriental  standpoint. 

Cites  Chinese  Praise 

He  referred  to  Dr.  William  Hung, 
Chinese  scholar  and  exchange  professor 
of  history  at  Harvard  University,  who 
recalled  that  his  earliest  knowledge  of 
Lincoln  was  gleaned  from  a  Chinese 
school  primer,  which  contained  the 
couplet : 

"Mei  yu  Lin  Ken 
Shi  fan  huh  nu," 
which  he  translated   as  "America  had 
Lincoln,  who  liberated  Negro  slaves." 

The  dinner  was  also  in  the  nature  of 
a  home-coming  welcome  for  Dr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  who  resigned  as 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany  last 
December.  This  was  his  first  public 
address  since  his  return  to  this  country 
February  3. 

Passing  from  his  opening  tribute  to 
Lincoln,  Secretary  Hurley  made  a  brief 
but  significant  reference  to  prohibition 
and  then  discussed  the  outstanding 
problems  of  farm  relief,  the  tariff,  in- 
land waterways  and  economy  and  tax 
reduction,  on  all  of  which,  he  declared, 
the  Administration  had  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  "an  incredibly  short 
time."  The  solution  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, he  said,  slow  as  it  may  have  been, 
seemed  probable  in  eight  months  less 
time  than  had  been  taken  by  the  last 
tariff  bill. 

Praises  President's  Leadership 

Secretary  Hurley  referred  to  President 
Hoover  as  an  executive  "splendidly  at- 
tuned to  the  voice  of  the  people"  and 
a  man  whose  qualities  of  leadership 
had  been  strikingly  demonstrated  in 
his  swift  assumption  of  control  over  the 
situation  which  arose  when  the  specu- 
lative stock  market  boom  collapsed. 
President  Hoover's  domestic  triumphs, 
he  declared,  were  repeated  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  where  his  visit  to  the 
Latin-American  states  and  his  initia- 
tion of  renewed  naval  reduction  con- 
ferences redounded  to  his  credit. 

The   Republican   party,    the    speaker 


declared,    was    facing    without   evasion 
the  prohibition  question. 

"The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,"  he  said.  "We 
hear  much  talk  of  the  nullification  of 
that  amendment  by  violation  of  it.  The 
air  is  full  of  superficial  arguments 
about  prohibition  and  personal  quarrels 
and  conflicts  involving  it.  Above  all 
this  discussion  and  clamor  there  is  just 
one  clear  note,  and  that  is  that  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Republican 
President,  faithful  to  their  traditions, 
are  standing  resolutely  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"The  President  has  no  choice  as  to 
what  laws  he  will  enforce  and  what 
ones  he  will  not.  He  has  no  right  to 
change  any  law.  His  first  official  act 
was  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  nation.  The  President  will  dis- 
charge his  duty  under  this  oath  with 
fidelity.  Constitutional  amendments 
may  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the 
orderly  processes  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Republican  party  is  not 
a  party  of  nullification." 

In  President  Hoover's  attitude  as  an 
upholder  of  the  law  Secretary  Hurley 
saw  an  example  to  every  citizen,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition,  but  in  regard  to  laws  in 
general. 

"The  party  came  into  power  at  the 
last  election  on  four  or  five  outstand- 
ing problems  for  which  it  offered  solu- 
tion," Secretary  Hurley  continued. 
"The  first  of  there  was  farm  relief  for 
which  the  Republican  party  promised 
to  find  a  solution.  For  many  years  the 
farm  relief  question  has  been  under 
constant  discussion  in  Congress  and 
continuous  consideration  by  previous 
administrations,  but  a  solution  was  not 
found.  The  work  done  by  previous 
Congresses  and  administrations  was 
helpful  in  bringing  about  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration a  farm  relief  bill  was  en- 
acted by  Congress.  The  President  ap- 
pointed a  Federal  Farm  Board  com- 
posed of  the  ablest  body  of  men  ever 
]  assembled  in  Washington  on  farm  re- 
'  lief.  They  have  put  the  farm  relief 
bill  into  operation. 

Praises  Work  on  Tariff 

"The  party  was  pledged  to  a  limited 
revision  of  the  tariff.  That  revision 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  Senate 
and  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  third 
stage;  that  is,  the  conference.  Slow 
as  it  may  have  been  in  its  solution, 
the  tariff  issue  promises  to  be  settled 
eight  months  faster  than  the  last  tariff 
bill. 

"The  party  is  pledged  to  intensive 
development  of  our  inland  waterways. 
This  pledge  is  more  nearly  administra- 
tive than  legislative  and  is  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President.  Intensive'  work  on  the 
waterways  is  already  in  progress  and 
is  moving  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
pledges  with  speed  and  efficiency. 

"We  are  happily  emerged  from  that 
era  where  waterway  developments  were 
regarded  from  a  local  and  sectional 
viewpoint.  It  has  become  easier  than 
ever  to  think  of  them  as  a  unified  na- 
tional asset.  The  waterways,  when 
completed  and  .  systematized,  will  not 
constitute  an  end  in  themselves.  That 
development  is  a  part  of  an  economic 
program  designed  to  promote  prosper- 


ity for  all  of  the  people  in  every  part 
of  the  nation. 

"There  is  some  contention  that  the 
development  of  inland  waterways  will 
be  injurious  to  the  railroads.  Railroads 
are  essential  to  our  national  life.  There 
is  no  disposition  to  injure  them.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  ever-present 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  them  and  to 
promote  their  best  interests.  The  de- 
velopment of  water  transportation  and 
the  consequent  industrial  opportunities 
and  activities  it  will  bring  will  in- 
crease railroad  transportation.  Each 
form  of  transportation  operating  in  its 
own  sphere  supplements  all  other  forms 
and  adds  to  their  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness. 

"The  Administration  was  pledged  to 
a  rearrangement  of  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  government.  Congress 
is  now  dealing  with  some  portions  of 
this  work.  This  problem  will  be  in- 
itiated during' the  present  Congress. 

"The  party  came  in  pledged  to  econ- 
omy and  tax  reduction,  and  has  made 
good  its  pledge  by  a  reduction  of  $160,- 
000,000  per  annum  in  taxes." 

Secretary  Hurley  praised  the  Admin- 
istration's program  for  the  development 
of  the  merchant  marine,  and  for  its  ap- 
propriations for  disabled  veterans  and 
for  social  welfare. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  num- 
ber of  fact-finding  committees  and 
commissions  the  President  has  appoint- 
ed," he  said.  "His  action  in  this  mat- 
ter is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Republican 
party  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Herbert 
Hoover.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  find 
the  facts  and  to  distill  from  them  the 
truth  before  taking  any  action  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  120,000,000  Amer- 
icans. With  the  growth  and  complexity 
of  our  national  life  no  single  man,  no 
committee  of  Congres,  can  take  the 
time  or  acquire  that  specialized  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  colelct  and  evaluate 
the  various  angles  of  the  many  press- 
ing problems.  Your  administration  at 
Washington  did  not  act  before  it  knows 
the  truth.  When  it  finds  the  truth  it 
acts  quickly  and  decisively. 

"The  party  of  Lincoln  is  fortunate  in 
having    for    its    leader    in    the    White 


House  a  clear-minded,  tolerant,  practi- 
cal, able  and  patient  man.  His  mind 
is  splendidly  attuned  to  the  .voice  of 
the  people. 

"His  life  of  service  has  familiarized 
him  with  the  intricacies  of  the  great 
economic  problems  which  confront  the 
nation  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  even  gait  in  national  productivity." 

Both  Dr.  Hung  and  Dr.  Schurman 
pointed  out  the  momentous  influence 
that  Lincoln's  life  and  ideals  had  had 
upon  the  young  Chinese  Republic. 

"For  several  thousand  years  China  was 
governed  by  a  capricious  monarchy  at 
i  the  top,  and  supported  by  the  loose 
sands  of  popular  indifference  below," 
Dr.  Hung  said.  "A  Chinese  boy,  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  learned  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  one  of  your  schools  in  Hono- 
lulu. Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  carried  back  to 
China  in  his  mind  the  Gettysburg 
speech,  and  the  Manchu  dynasty 
crumbled  away  as  if  shattered  by  dyna- 
mite." 

Dr.  Schurman"  who  was  American 
Minister  to  China  from  1921  to  1325, 
said  that  General  Feng  Yu-hsiang  had 
so  admired  Lincoln  that  he  caused  to 
be  painted  at  the  sides  of  the  main 
gates  of  Kaifeng,  the  capital  of  Honan. 
a  picture  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  Lin- 
coln was  born  and  of  the  White  House. 

He  warned  his  hearers  against  pop- 
ular Indifference  as  the  great  enemy  of 
democratic  government  to  which  autoc- 
racies are  immune. 

"As  I  have  gone  about  the  world  the 
greatest  danger  I  have  seen  for  democ- 
racy is  the  indifference  of  the  people  to 
their  own  government,"  he  said. 


F.  F.  Thul,  of  Brooklyn,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

"President  Lincoln,"  said  Mayor  Fo- 
garty,  "was  a  precursor  of  a  time  that 
has  not  begun  to  arrive  until  now.  He 
stood  for  humanitarianism  and  democ- 
racy when  leading  statesmen  through- 
out the  world  were  striving  toward 
power  and  nationalism.  Lincoln  was 
an  earnest  humanitarian  striving  to 
reconcile  law  and  humanity.  In  the 
future  he  will  be  known  as  an  interna- 
tional philosopher." 

Other   speakers   were    Mrs.__Frank   J. 


Shuler,  president  of  the  New  York  Clt^j 
Federation;   Mrs.  G.  Reginald  Crosslej4  | 
president  of  the  Century  Theater  Club,  ] 
and  Baroness  Katherine  Von  Klenner* 
president  of  the  National  Opera  Club,  , 
Miss    Mildred    Holland    recited    Edwii^  ; 
Markham's  "Abraham  Lincoln."    Mem* 
bers   of   the   program   committee   wer<  i 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gaut,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ritchie^  I 
Mrs.  Harriette  Lowman,  Miss  Theodoraj 
Loesch,  Mrs.  Minnie  Brunker  Ross  an<t 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Clifford.  , ', 
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FINDS  LINCOLN" 
CREDO  MODERN 


' Accurately   Tuned  to 
Today's  Conditions' 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  11—  (#>)— Many  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  precepts  on  the 
relationship  between  capital  and  la- 
bor  were   pictured   today    by    a    Uni- 

|  versity  'of  Chicago  historian  as  "ac- 
curately  tuned"    to    world   conditions 

I  of  today. 

Pointing  to  what  he  described  as 
the  "relatively  little  known"  aspects 
of  Lincoln's  capital-labor  philosophy, 
William  T.  Hutchinson,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  at  the 
University    of  Chicago,  projected   the 

|  great  emancipator  as  a  leader  with 
"solid  views"  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween employers  and  employes. 

"Lincoln's  keen  understanding  of 
underlying  economic  principles  and 
the  profound  ragard  with  which  he 
was  held  by  labor  throughout  the 
world  are  relatively  little  known," 
the  historian  said.  "In  many  re- 
spects this  phase  of  his  statesman- 
ship was  most  important  and  many 
of  his  precepts  are  accurately  tuned 
to  the  economically  troubled  world 
today." 

In  support  of  his  view,  the  pro- 
fessor cited  Lincoln's  statement  of 
1864  addressed  to  the  workingmen  of 
New  York  as  epitomizing  the  eman- 
cipator's capital-labor  philosophy.  At 
that  time  Lincoln  said: 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympathy,  outside  the  family  rela- 
tion, should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing people  of  all  nations  and  tongues 
and  kindreds. 

"Nor  should  this  lead  to  war  upon 
property  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  prop- 
erty is  desirable,  and  is  a  positive 
jgood  to  the  world.  That  some  should 
be  rich  shows  that  others  may  be- 
come rich,  and  hence  is  just  en- 
couragement to  industry  and  enter- 
prise. 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let 
him  work  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  insur- 
ng  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
dolence  when  built." 


( 


Hutton,   D.    Graham  British  Correspondent) 


Abe  Lincoln  belongs 
to  world,  says  Briton 

They  called  him  an  "ogre,  a  villain,  the  tyrannous  repressor 
of  the  Confederacy"  back  in  1862. 

A  few  years  later  however,   andfsaid. 
in  increasing  scope  ever  since,   the  I      "This      troubled     many      English 
British    came    to    know    the    man,  J  liberals.     So  the  oortb  bad  not  one 
Abraham  Lincoln.  |  single  emotional  ace   up   its   sleeve 

except  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  On 
which  all  JBritish  children  were 
brought  up.  That  ace  Lincoln  re- 
fused for  nearly  two  years  to  play." 
Lincoln  became  the  Biitish  work- 
ers' man  when  he  issued  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  the  proclama- 
tion itself  as  the  fact  that  this 
showed  Lincoln  had  already  weath- 
ered the  storm  of  foreign  misun- 
derstanding, misrepresentation  and 
uncharitableness,  as  he  later  weath- 
ered the  storms  at  home." 


And  yesterday,  D.  Graham  Hut- 
ton  of  British  Information  Services 
told  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn.  in 
Springfield,  the  Great  Emancipator 
is  known  to  all  in  the  United  King, 
dom  as  a  man  "who  belongs  to  all 
men  everywhere  who,  like  him, 
cherish  faith  in  the  plain  people, 
the  common  man,  and  the  meek  who 
shall  inherit  the  earth." 

Most  of  Lincoln's  early  unpopu- 
larity in  England  stemmed  from 
his  connection  with  the  north,  which 
was    avowedly    high-tariff,    Hutton 
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